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Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

APRIL, 1920 

WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
WASHINGTON? 



THE question has of late arisen in a multitude of ob- 
servant and reflective minds, with increasing frequency and 
earnestness: What is the matter with Washington? It is 
impossible to ignore the impression — perhaps we might say, 
to escape the conviction — that there is something radically 
wrong with or at the Capital of the Nation. There is a lack 
of leadership. There is a lack of administrative efficiency. 
Public affairs are not conducted in a manner satisfactory or 
creditable to a people who pride themselves upon being 
supremely businesslike, upon having a Government that is 
distinctively practical, and upon having a Capital that is 
preeminently an official headquarters. We must remember 
that our Government was never designed to perpetuate a 
dynasty or to exploit a caste, but solely to do the work and 
to transact the business of the people. We must remember, 
too, that Washington stands unique among the great capi- 
tals of the world in that it was specially created and has been 
consistently maintained for the purposes of a seat of govern- 
ment and no other. Other capitals are great centres of pop- 
ulation, of industry, of commerce, of learning, or what not. 
In none of these respects does Washington rank above third 
rate among the cities of America. As the political capital 
it is supreme. From every other point of view, it is incon- 
siderable. 

In such circumstances we should naturally expect Wash- 
ington to be an epitome of the political life and govern- 
mental genius of the nation. It should display the highest 
possible national spirit and the most intense and unwaver- 
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ing patriotism. Moreover, the Government which was con- 
ceived and designed purely for business purposes and which 
is thus happily situated in an atmosphere and environment 
of its own creation and control, should exhibit and exercise 
the highest possible degree of efficiency. Yet that such is 
the case with either the city or the Government, probably 
nobody would venture to assert. That something much like 
the contrary is true, is a belief which has become strongly 
though reluctantly rooted in the public mind. 

The actual condition of affairs is described by the late 
Secretary of the Interior in his valedictory address. His 
diagnosis of the ailment of Washington is of peculiar inter- 
est and authority, because it is made after many years of 
residence and governmental service in that city, the last 
seven of which have been spent at the head of that vast and 
multiform establishment which is, as he himself truly says, 
" the most distinctively American of all the Departments," 
and also, it is pleasant to add, because Mr. Lane, though 
foreign-born, is of all men in public life one of the most 
keenly and vitally American, and most discriminatingly 
aware of the faults as well as of the virtues of our system of 
government and of the manner in which it is actually prac- 
ticed. 

To the character of the city he pays a tribute which 
we are glad to believe is well deserved. He is, of course, 
speaking of official Washington, which is all that it is per- 
tinent to consider; the great community composed of ad- 
ministrative office-holders — the President and his myriad- 
fold executive staff. That is the real, the permanent, Wash- 
ington. It, says Mr. Lane, is " rich in brains and character. 
It is honest beyond any commercial standard. It wishes to 
do everything that will promote the public good." That is 
an engaging description. It is a supreme tribute, not alone 
to official Washington but equally to the Nation whose Cap- 
ital that city is. If the political metropolis is thus wise and 
pure, the people at large must be of corresponding merit. 

Amid such prevailing virtues of mind and heart, how- 
ever, the Government is inefficient, almost beyond credence 
or description. This Mr. Lane himself practically con- 
cedes. Certainly innumerable recent experiences have 
strongly confirmed it. The Railroad Administration dur- 
ing the war was certainly not a shining example of success. 
The Coal Administration was at its very inception marked 
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with a ghastly blunder. The Shipping Board and the Avia- 
tion Board doubtless had difficult work to do, but the diffi- 
culties afford no adequate excuse for the crass incompetency 
that was displayed, or for the disregard of sound business 
principles. The control of the sugar supply was inept be- 
yond all pardonable limits. The maladministration of the 
sacred work of the Vocational Education Board is an un- 
speakable scandal. The postal service has for years been 
wallowing in a slough of insolent incapacity. These are a 
few of the salient points. There are a thousand minor de- 
tails which mark our Government as one of the least effi- 
cient and businesslike and at the same time most costly in 
the world. 

Mr. Lane tells us why it is so. A machine made of the 
best materials in the world would be useless if its parts Were 
not properly put together. The Government machine at 
Washington is not properly put together. It is marked with 
faulty organization, with misdirected energy, and above all 
with a lack of the spirit of loyal cooperation and confidence 
which is essential to success. For the rank and file, for the 
great mass of civil servants, there is need, says Mr. Lane, 
of " quicker promotion or discharge, and a sure insurance 
when disability comes." Because of this need, or of its non- 
satisfaction, there is on the part of this multitude of em- 
ployes " an unwillingness to take responsibility," even the 
responsibility which naturally and logically pertains to their 
places. That in turn pushes the responsibility higher up, 
and places it upon officials among whom " ability is not 
lacking, but it is pressed to the point of paralysis because of 
an infinitude of details." The heads of bureaus and de- 
partments, and the higher administrative officials, are over- 
burdened with details of decision which should be borne 
and disposed of by their subordinates. That leaves to the 
higher officials too little time and strength for studying the 
problems of the time and for creative and constructive states- 
manship, f; ~ ! '- 

Thus far, all who know Washington well will agree 
with Mr. Lane. There will be general agreement, too, that 
these unfortunate and unprofitable conditions are suscepti- 
ble of abatement, largely by a proper application of the prin- 
ciples of the Civil Service system and by more judicious or- 
ganization of the departments. The greater evil, however, 
lies further back, and is much more formidable though not, 
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of course, invincible. Mr. Lane could not, in the very 
nature of the case, expose it, save by indirection ; perhaps by 
unconscious or unintended indirection. But his words make 
it quite evident. " Everyone," he says, " seems to be afraid 
of everyone. The self-protective sense is developed abnor- 
mally, the creative sense atrophies. Trust, confidence, en- 
thusiasm — these simple virtues of all great business — are the 
ones most lacking in government organization." 

It would be difficult to describe or to imagine a more 
pernicious state of affairs, or one more certainly fatal to ad- 
ministrative efficiency; or, we may add, one more foreign 
to the genius of republican government or more inexcus- 
able and discreditable. Under a monarchical despotism 
such things are natural. Under the Borgias, the Stuarts 01 
the Bourbons, the very breath of life was saturated with 
suspicion. Spies were on every hand; Star Chamber 
methods determined the issues not merely of official prefer- 
ment but of actual life and death. But such things have no 
place in a republican government, which is a government 
of laws, not of men, and in which the very head of the 
State is as much the servant of the people and as much 
amenable to their will as is the humblest clerk or door- 
keeper in the departments. That such conditions prevail 
at Washington, Mr. Lane frankly declares. In that declara- 
tion he tells us what is the matter with Washington. The 
reason why such conditions exist, he leaves us to divine, 
save as he himself suggests it with an epigram. 

" Statesmen who are politicians, and politicians who are 
not statesmen." That is the gist of the whole matter. The 
pregnant phrases point unerringly to the responsible source 
of this lamentable and all but disastrous state of affairs — 
or of administrative organization, but of personality. There 
is no triter truism of physics than that a stream cannot rise 
above its source. It is equally true that no organization, 
commercial or governmental, can rise above its head. It 
must, it inevitably will, take its spirit from its head. We 
shall not impute to Mr. Lane the intention of saying so, but 
the fact is, as the American Nation feels and sees and knows, 
that for the last seven years the head of the Washington 
governmental organization has been a statesman who is a 
politician, and who has surrounded himself — with a few ex- 
ceptions, Mr. Lane himself being one of the most conspicu- 
ous — with the politicians who are not statesmen. 
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It is true under this Administration, to an extent never 
before known in the history of America, that every man, 
even to Cabinet Secretaries, is, as Mr. Lane says, " held to 
details, to the narrower view, which comes too often to be 
the department view or some sort of parochial view." " We 
need," continues this clear-sighted critic, "more oppor- 
tunity for planning, engineering, statesmanship." 

But that is precisely what the President denies to his asso- 
ciates and subordinates, and is resolutely determined that 
they shall not have if he can prevent it. To his autocratic and 
arrogant mind, for others to take responsibility is assump- 
tion; for them to take initiative is usurpation; for them to 
differ from him is treason. With the narrow, martinet spirit 
of a high-school principal, he has himself insisted on taking 
every initiative and making every decision. He has brooked 
no " chief executive officers," as the Constitution calls them, 
no " Constitutional advisers " as they have come to be popu- 
larly called, whose minds would not obediently and unques- 
tioningly follow along with his own. When a President 
violently resents and denounces as unwarranted and illegal 
and as usurpation of his prerogatives the coming together 
of department heads for mutual counsel in his absence, and 
berates as disloyalty the expression of an opinion at vari- 
ance with his own, it is inevitable that trust, confidence, en- 
thusiasm, shall be lacking. There can be no incentive to, 
even if there were opportunity for, planning, engineering, 
statesmanship. It is an unescapable result that " the crea- 
tive sense atrophies." If the President thus ostentatiously 
discloses his lack of confidence in his Cabinet Secretaries, 
nothing is more natural than for them to lack confidence 
in their bureau chiefs, for the bureau chiefs to lack confi- 
dence in their chief clerks, and so on down the grades, until 
the humblest doorkeeper lacks confidence in his assistant. 

We repeat that we would not do Mr. Lane the possible 
injustice of suggesting that he for a moment meant to in- 
dict the President of responsibility for the deplorable con- 
ditions which he so accurately portrays. His loyalty to the 
President and his Administration, in circumstances of 
almost intolerable discouragement and humiliation, has 
been generous and chivalric above all characterization. But 
he has told the truth about affairs at Washington, and truth 
is inexorable and unsparing. Had he gone further afield, 
had he recalled his earlier memories of official Washing- 
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ton, he might have added another chapter to his story. He 
might have testified that it was not always as it now is. The 
minor evils, such as we have described as corrigible by legis- 
lation or administrative order, may have existed, though 
not in so great degree as now. The major evils, the one 
predominant evil, from which all others proceed, did not 
then prevail. The spirit of fear and of cringing was not 
then abroad. There was trust, there was confidence, there 
was enthusiasm. The " simple virtues of all great business " 
were not of all most lacking from the Government, for the 
reason that there was a man at the head of the Government 
who himself possessed them in a high degree, and who had 
the fine and precious faculty of imparting them to others. 

In some respects, the minor ones, official Washington 
remains the same year after year, or changes slowly, by 
almost imperceptible degrees. In the major respects, of 
spirit, temperament, genius, it changes radically and even 
suddenly, with each change of Administration, according to 
the head of the Administration. Mr. Lane's diagnosis of 
the ailment which afflicts the National Capital and the Na- 
tional Government is not that of a chronic infirmity, nor 
of a lesion which is essentially inherent in our form of Gov- 
ernment. It is rather that of an acute disorder, which has 
prevailed for about seven years, — a short period in the life 
of a nation, — but which is morally certain to pass away 
after another twelve months. 

STATE RIGHTS TODAY 

THE popular phrase describing the reaction against pro- 
hibition " swinging towards the Wets," is expressive, 
though inaccurate. Indeed the terms " Wet " and " Dry " 
are quite misrepresentative. The suggestion that every- 
one who disapproves the monstrosities of the Volstead 
bill or challenges the legitimacy of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is in favor of unlimited indulgence in 
strong drink is simply an impudent falsehood; as false as 
the counter-pretence that every advocate of those measures 
is a sincere believer in and practiser of temperance. It is 
perfectly notorious that many of the strongest and most effi- 
cient advocates of temperance in drink as well as in other 
things are opposed to the Amendment and its enforcement 
act, and that many men of gross intemperance of habit have 
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supported those measures for the sake of political or other 
advantage. The fact is that the original question of drink, 
of what a man may drink and how and where he may drink 
it has been completely overshadowed by other questions of 
far greater importance, involving the fundamental princi- 
ples of republican government and of human rights. 

It is because of these questions, and not through a mere 
desire to drink, that there is so tremendous a reaction 
against prohibition and, in the phrase of the day, so marked 
a " swing toward the wets." That movement manifests it- 
self in various ways. We may pass by the action of the in- 
dividuals and corporations formerly engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of alcoholic liquors, as taken primarily in 
self-interest. It may be, and we believe it largely is, that 
gross injustice is being done to them, in the practical con- 
fiscation of their property and the certain destruction of 
their business without compensation. Such wrong to them 
is the more flagrant because their business, thus destroyed, 
had been not merely recognized by the Government as 
legitimate but actually encouraged and promoted by it as 
praiseworthy and desirable. There is thus an important 
question of equity involved in their case. Yet even in that 
view their action is not the most significant part of the pres- 
ent movement. 

Much more impressive is the course of several of the 
State Governments, which have instituted suits before the 
Supreme Court of the United States to determine not only 
the legality of the methods by which the Eighteenth 
Amendment was alleged to have been adopted but also the 
legitimacy of the making of any such amendment to the 
Constitution. The view taken by these States is earnestly 
held by millions of thoughtful citizens of other States, who 
see in the amendment what they believe to be an unwarrant- 
able infringement upon the rights which the Constitution 
guarantees to the States or to the people. They hold that 
police powers and the regulation of intra-state industry and 
trade are among the powers reserved to the States or to the 
people ; that the Federal Government is entitled to intervene 
in them only in the respects and to the extent specifically 
authorized by the Constitution; and that the Constitution 
does not give it any authorization in this case. If by Con- 
stitutional Amendment the authority of the State over the 
manufacture and sale of beverages can be transferred to the 
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Federal Government, then the State authority over anything 
else can be similarly transferred, and all State rights are 
at an end. 

There is, we believe, a widespread and intense convic- 
tion to this effect. Men see that State authority over State 
affairs is at issue. There is nothing intrinsically in the trade 
in beverages that sets it apart, as subject to separat. 
ment by the law. If the Federal Government can interfere 
with a State's authority over it, it can similarly interfere 
with its authority over candy shops, or grocery stores, or 
shoe factories, or cotton mills. There is no function of State 
or local control with which the Federal Government may 
not interfere. That is a state of affairs which certainly was 
never contemplated by the makers of the Constitution. They 
took pains to forbid the States to do certain specific things, 
among which regulation of the traffic in beverages was not 
included. They also took pains to authorize the Federal 
Government to do certain specific things affecting the 
States, among which regulation of the traffic in beverages 
was not included. And then they finally took pains to add 
that " The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people." It is 
firmly believed by a large proportion of thoughtful men, 
probably by a considerable majority, that as the power to 
regulate the liquor traffic is not, even by implication, dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, it is reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. That conviction is the cause of a very 
large part of the present revolt against the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It is felt that this amendment is a violation 
of Article X of the Constitution, which we have just quoted ; 
that if the amendment stands, valid, then Article X must 
be abrogated; and that if Article X is thus abrogated, every 
one of the powers reserved to the States or to the people is 
abolished. That is something to which not even the most 
resolute opponent of the old theory of State Rights is will- 
ing to subscribe. The threat of it transforms the opponents 
of that old theory into champions of the new theory — which 
is in fact the oldest of all, being the theory of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The State Rights theory of Calhoun involved the right 
to nullify those acts of the Federal Government which were 
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specifically authorized by the Constitution, and to with- 
draw from the Union. That theory has long been dead and 
can never be revived. The State Rights theory of to-day 
is not aggressive, but defensive. It is simply an insistence 
upon the right of the States to the powers specifically 
granted to them or specifically reserved to them by the Con- 
stitution. Upon that, the strongest advocates of National 
Sovereignty may and do consistently stand. Upon that 
ground, men are turning by millions against an assault upon 
the Constitutional rights of the States as inimical and, in case 
of its success, as fatal, as was the assault of the South Caro- 
lina Nullifiers upon the Constitutional rights of the Federal 
Government. 

The other great issue which has arisen, and which is 
causing the so-called " swing to the wets," is that of the 
rights of the individual. Nothing could be more significant 
than the votes of hundreds of rural communities in numer- 
ous States, on the subject of licensing the liquor traffic. 
They have turned wholesale from the " dry " side to the 
" wet." In States where, by virtue of local option, prohibi- 
tion has virtually prevailed for many years, towns and vil- 
lages by hundreds have voted strongly for license, perhaps 
for the first time in a generation. Thousands of men who 
have hitherto consistently voted against licensing the liquor 
traffic, have this year voted for it. Why? It is not because 
they are interested in the manufacture or sale of liquors, 
for they are not. It is not because they want to get drunk, 
or even to drink intoxicating liquors, for they do not ; a large 
part of them being total abstainers by practice and from 
choice. It is not because they are students of the Consti- 
tution, and perceive in the prohibition act an assault upon 
its guarantee to the States. It is for a simpler and a stronger 
reason than any of these. 

It is, in brief, because they are believers in personal lib- 
erty, and they see in the present measures one of the most in- 
sidious and lethal attacks thereon which history records. 
They see that if the Government can dictate to them what 
they shall drink and where they shall drink it, it may with 
equal right dictate what they shall eat and what they shall 
wear. They see that if it can interfere with their ordinary 
property rights in a beverage, it can similarly interfere with 
their property rights in any other article. If it can for- 
bid a man to take a bottle of wine from his own cellar to 
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a picnic in his neighbor's woods and drink it there, it can 
forbid him to take a hamper of sandwiches to eat on the 
same occasion. If it can make it a penal offense for him to 
give a spoonful of brandy to someone who has fainted by 
the roadside, it can forbid him to give a cup of coffee and 
a slice of bread to a hungry wayfarer. If it can forbid him 
to crush out the juice of apples and grapes from his own 
trees and vines, to serve as a beverage on his own table 
during the winter, it can forbid him to can peas and toma- 
toes to serve as food. In brief, if the guarantee of personal 
liberty, made in the Bill of Rights, is abrogated, the Rights 
of Man become a mockery. 

The sentiment of Home Rule is also strong. It has been 
powerful, ever since those primitive " town meetings " 
which were the germ of republican institutions in America. 
It remains as potent today as ever it was. There are un- 
counted multitudes of men who have voted and would con- 
tinue to vote against licensing the public sale of intoxicants 
in their own communities, who resent an attempt to take that 
right away from them and to vest dictatorial power in the 
general government. That is one of the prime reasons why 
hundreds of communities which have for many years con- 
sistently voted " No License," because option in the matter 
was vested in them, have this year voted " License," as a 
protest against the denial of that option. 

It was repeatedly pointed out, as soon as the Eighteenth 
Amendment was declared to have been adopted, that it was 
supremely desirable for the enforcement of it to be under- 
taken with all possible discretion and consideration, so as 
to cause a minimum of friction and to interfere to the least 
degree with the personal liberty and domestic habits of the 
people. Those admonitions have been flagrantly and ag- 
gressively disregarded. The Andersons and Dalrymples 
and Ropers and others have seemed deliberately and defi- 
antly to try to make the enforcement of the law as irritating, 
as offensive and as oppressive as possible. Their attitude 
has been that of Goths and Huns or Tartars, subjecting a 
conquered country to the yoke. They have acted upon the 
principle that those who disagree with them have no rights 
which they are bound to respect, and that anyone whom they 
suspect of breaking the law is to be considered and treated 
as guilty unless and until he can prove his innocence. If 
they had wished and intended to make the prohibition 
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regime odious, they could not have gone about it more effec- 
tively. 

In these circumstances, the " swing to the wets " is to be 
regarded with sincere thanksgiving. It is not a movement 
toward drunkenness, but toward temperance. It is- not a 
movement toward license, but toward ordered and lawful 
liberty. 

It is a swing toward maintaining the Constitutional 
rights of the States and of the people. 

It is a campaign for the vindication of the Rights of 
Man. 



